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<^ Woe unto the world because of ofienoes ! for it must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh I" — Matt, xviii. 7.* 

Intelligence has just reached this country of an event which no 
man expected or could have expected — an event which has sent a 
thrill of horror through the heart of all civilized nations. Of all the 
; contingencies possible or conceivable in connection with the great 
i war of this generation, the last to occur to any human mind must 
f have been the assassination of President Lincoln ; and probably 
j the thought never did occur to any one save to those wno were 
I concerned in the bloody aiid cowardly deed. I conceive that no 
1 apology is needed for addressing you upon this subject. Your 
minds are full of it, as is my own. And you will, I doubt not, on 
whichever side your sympathies may have ranged themselves, in 
watching the progress of the contest, join with me cordially in 
paying a tribute to the memory of the eminent man who has been 
so prematurely snatched away, in the very hour in which his 
brightest hopes seemed upon the eve of accomplishment. You 
will, I am sure, join me in an expression of heartfelt sorrow for 
tlie terrible loss sustained by those who, whatever have been 
their offences against us — outbreaks of passion and petulance — are, 
after all, our brethren, bound to us by the ties oi blood, and by 
the closer ties of kindred institutions, and love of order and of 
freedom, — in an expression of deep sympathy for that great re- 
public which has numbered among her cnildren a Channing and 
a Parker, a Longfellow and an Emerson. 

It does seem a little hard (if one may venture to say so), both 
* as regards himself personally, as regards the people of which he 
was the head, and as regards the feelings of us all, that, after four 
long years of blood and strife, just at the moment when the war- 
clouds were beginning at last to break, and some rays from the 
sun of peace were falling upon the ensanguined earth — when a new 
era was about to open, the curse of slavery being rolled away — 
when men of all parties were prepared to do justice to both sides 
in the contest, tnose who wished well to the North, recognising 

' * These words were quoted in President Lincoln's Inaugural Address of March 4, 
! 1866. 
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the heroic endurance, the eminent military qualities of the South, 
and that spirit of generous pride, if you will call it so, which made 
them unwilling to submit to what they deemed plebeian rule, and 
those who sympathised with the South, being convinced, by the 
severe logic of facts, that the war did tend to, and would end in 
abolition ; just at the moment, too, when the weight of care whicl 
had so long sat heavy upon that manly brow, and deepened the seam' 
in that thoughtful face, was becoming less, and making way for tb 
cheerful heart within to utter itself — that, at that moment, Ae, th 
twice chosen head of that great nation, should have been snatche 
away. Does the Divinity, who " doth hedge a king, that treason ca 
but peep to what it would," take no thought for the head of a Repul 
lie ? Strange it seems, that carefully-conceived and well-prepare 
attempts were made upon the lives of the Napoleons, both the gre; 
and the small ; and whether by some Providence, or the failir 
spirit of the would-be assassins, were defeated. Caesar was stru( 
down in the senate-house, by a crowd of conspirators ; and of tl 
three and twenty wounds which he received, but one was morti 
But a man was found of such diabolic daring, as to underta 
alone a more atrocious act, in order to send to the grave a nob) 
victim. The hand never trembled which held the murdero 
weapon, — the eye never quailed which aimed the shot that to 
the life of the Christian statesman. 

Looking to the immediate consequences of this lajnental 
event, in its bearing upon the relations of North and South, c 
would be disposed to say, that nothing could possibly have h; 
pened more disastrous in its character, or fraught with grea 
danger to the interests of humanity. No one can suppose foi» 
moment that this event will increase, even in the very small^g 
degree, the hope of Southern independence, now confessed to b 
almost at an end. On the other nand, the man who, of all me] 
likely to take a prominent part in the direction of affairs, wouI< 
have dealt most generously with the conquered, — who would hav< 
acted most wisely and most justly for the interests and the futun 
relations of both parties, — who, more than any other, would hav< 

Preserved peace with other nations, has been removed from tli« 
elm of the State. Nothing has been gained to the cause of th 
Secession by this terrible event, — much has been lost to the caus« 
of humanity. The North, often truculent in the midst of defeal 
was beginning to win the esteem even of her foes, by her modera 
tion in the hour of victory : but who can say what may be th 
effect upon the passions of the mob, of a crime which, whethc 
justly or not, will be attributed to the leaders of the Secession ? 
do indeed trust and believe, that the commanding minds of tl 
North will never suffer themselves to be turned aside from moderal 
counsels by the act of a madman, and that they will be stror 
enough to control the just anger of their countrymen. But shoul 
the measures of the conquerors assume a sterner character the 
heretofore, and should the vanquished be treated more as subji 



gated foes than as recovered brethren, it will be due to a crime as 
atrocious as any which history records. Indeed, so entirely hostile 
in every aspect is this crime to the interests of the Seceded States, 
that every sober mind would be disposed upon that, if upon no 
other ground, to acquit the leading men of the Confederation of all 
complicity in it. One might almost be tempted to imagine — were 
not the idea too extravagant — that the act was perpetrated by no 
true well-wisher to the Secession, but by some fanatic, exaspera- 
ted by the generous designs of the government, some insane dis- 
ciple of Parson Brownlow, not yet surfeited with bloodshed, and 
anxious, by a striking appeal to the passions and the terrors of 
the populace, to throw pitch into the boiling flames of war. 

There is another aspect of the case which may well give rise 
to a certain amount of apprehension. President Lincoln was the 
first who was ever elected on the understanding that there were to 
be no more compromises with slavery. True, \h.Q platform (as the 
Americans call it) wits simply the non-extension of slavery, and had 
there been no war, it would have been years before any great 
step could have been taken towards its abolition. Circumstances, 
however, which he did not exactly make, but which he was able to 
control for great ends, gave President Lincoln the opportunity 
of working upon a wider field. Cautiously, and step by step, 
feeling his way, with the utmost skill, amid the conflicting 
interests of parties, never acting a moment too soon, and when 
he had acted, never wavering nor turning back, he passed 
one measure after another, until, at the close of the first term of 
his presidency, slavery seemed to be all but abolished. When, 
however, the first signs of returning peace appeared in the horizon 
of the future, thoughtful minds could not help asking what would 
be the effect upon so much of slavery as still remains. Would 
the terms of the proclamation be faithfully carried out, and insisted 
upon as a first condition of political rights ? Would the Seceding 
States be permitted to vote upon the amendment in the consti- 
tution for making slavery illegal henceforth and forever, and 
thus endanger its safety? If a general ammesty were proclaimed, 
virould that include the retention of property in slaves, so far as 
emancipation has not been carried into effect?* And if those 
questions might have been asked before, much more may they 
be asked now. Yet, I think, there is Uttle ground for serious 
apprehension, even though he is taken away who would have 
done more than any other to remove what he regarded as the 
greatest of curses and the greatest of sins. The anti-slavery 
movement depended not upon any one eminent man. Theodore 
Parker, speaking in the year 1859, of the blessed change that was 
going on in public opinion in the North, said, that '* the death of a 
dozen leading anti-slavery men to-day would not much retard it, 

* It should be remembered that, in his message of January last, in reference to 
this point, Mr Lincoln used these words, — " While I remain in my present ^Q&itiaKJ.^ 
I shall not attempt to retract or modify the Em«iJMiVj^V\OTL'^x^^«xsi'^^ 



for the ground is full of such ; " and now all the leading men are^ 
as much opposed to slavery as was the late President. Moreover^ 
even supposing a majority in the North wished to see ^laver^ 
restored to its old position, which, however, is now quite inconceiv-^ 
able, — the North has committed itself too far ever to recede. So 
much has been accomplished that the rest must follow almost of 
necessity. The only thing that can, in any degree, justify the 
nation, before God and man, for the awful bloodshed and sujffering 
of the last four years, is the complete extinction of slavery. Let 
us be patient a little longer ; it will come. 

Such are the considerations which, in addition to the mere 
tragic horror of the crime, render the assassination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at the present moment, peculiarly 
unfortunate. If, on the other hand, it be possible in the first 
poignancy of our grief, — -for I assume that this is a personal 
sorrow to each of us, — to look for any compensatory circumstance, 
— and there is hardly anything so absolutely evil that it is not 
mingled with some good, — I know not where we should find it, if 
not in the unanimity of the sorrow itself. The feeling with which 
the sad intelUgence has been received by men of all parties and 
every shade of opinion ; the anxiety which has been displayed to 
pay tribute to the worth of the departed, does credit to our 
common humanity. There is not one throughout the extent of 
this empire, throughout the civilized world, who does not feel 
himself personally wronged and insulted in this atrocity. There 
is not one who does not execrate the foul deed which has deprived 
of his life the head of the great Republic. The expressions ef 
sympathy which have been already despatched across the Atlantic, 
must be most gratifying to the American people ; they must be 
peculiarly gratifying when they go from those who have avowed 
disapproval of the policy of the Government. The Americans, 
with all their faults, are a generous people. We are too apt 
to judge them, — perhaps it is unavoidable — by those who are 
loudest in their talk, and who are sometimes only renegade 
foreigners that have found it too hot at home. But the true 
Americans are both generous themselves, and able to appreciate 
generosity in others. They will receive with the utmost satis- 
faction the expressions of sympathy which have been trans- 
mitted to them. These expressions will establish a reciprocity of 
good will, such as has not existed for years ; such, indeed, as has 
never existed since the revolution of independence. Let us hope 
that that good will maybe no transitory sentiment, — that no unto- 
ward event will occur to disturb the harmony to which it shall give 
vise, and that it may become the bond of an enduring peace 
between two nations, the greatest in the world, and foremost in 
the race of liberty. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for forming a just estimate 

of the character and abilities of Abraham Lincoln. His name is 

enrolled forever upon the scroll of history, and will be connected 

to the world's end with the mostmom^ivlou^ e^-^eii^. QS.>i}DL\^ ^^Tkst%r 



tion ; and to posterity it must be left to pronounce the final judg- 
ment, whether he was the mere uncouth clown, raised by universal 
suffrage to a position for which he was utterly unfit, that he was 
at first represented to be, or, the consummate statesman, many 
who have hitherto spoken against him, seem now, with a par- 
donable inconsistency, ready to assume. Yet some of his quahties 
are so clear, that we need be under no apprehension, lest 
our proximity in time or the force of our sympathies, should 
pervert our judgment in regard to them. Uncouth and un- 
cultivated perhaps he was. But you know it is the proud 
boast of the country to which he belonged, that the way to the 
highest dignities she has to confer is open to the very humblest of 
her sons — to every plough-boy and every mechanic. It is not 
however, every mechanic who can conquer the difficulties of that 
path, and assuredly they were no common qualities which elevated 
the "rail-splitter" of Illinois to the chair of Washington. Manli- 
ness, determination combined with caution, kindliness and gene- 
rosity were eminently characteristic of Mr Lincoln; but, above 
all, honesty of purpose. A popular name will sometimes bring out 
the true essence of a character, more effectually than the most 
elaborate description ; and the title of Lincoln to the epithet of 
honest has never been called in question. There is, however, one 
quality not included, — and yet perhaps it is partly included, — in 
that term which must not be passed by — his religiousness. In all 
the trials of his career — ^in the alternations of adversity and success, 
he ever thought of God as the disposer of the destinies of nations, 
ever kept the Lord always before him. He was clearly not a 
statesman making use of religion as an instrument to his own ends, 
or merely condescending to the prejudices of others, EeHgion 
was with him a deep personal matter. The old Puritan element 
was thoroughly engrained in his natui*e. He was imbued with that 
still older habit of the Hebrew prophets, of regarding every 
adversity as a judgment of Heaven, every success as a smile of 
Providence. His public speeches and writings were undoubtedly 
not remarkable for brilliancy of composition, or elegance of style. 
They were like the man himself, ill-strung and uncouth ; but they 
were an exact reflection of his mind. They were characterised 
by strong good sense, and earnestness of thought, and often per- 
vaded by that religious tone which I have just noticed. The 
last inaugural address is still fresh in the recollection of every one. 
Never, I suppose, at all events since the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, has such a state paper appeared in this world. From the 
beginning to the end, the war was spoken of as the judgment of 
God upon the nation, for its sins in the matter of slavery — as a 
judgment not upon any one section or party, not upon the slave- 
holders alone, but upon the nation. There was no reserve made 
for those who were now by circumstances become the bitter 
enemies of slavery, no pandering to the pride of the Nc^x^Vs.. 
1 North and South were distinctly apecS^^QL^^YCLN^^^^Vo.^ ^^Tsssi^ 
) Bin, and suffering a commoix pumateoietA.. Xovsc tsi^ X.*^^ *^^^^^ 
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view of the war or not, but you will, I am sure, do justice to the 
integrity and courage of the man who dared to maintain it, as well 
as to the deep religious feeling in which alone it could have origin- 
ated. The message was indeed said to be fanatical ; but perhaps 
there could have been no stronger testimony to the esteem in which 
its writer was held, that no one dared to bring against it the charge 
of hypocrisy. And yet, I am not sure that hypocrisy, if a whollj 
indefensible would not be a more intelligible charge. Certainly it ii 
not easy in all cases to draw the line between fanaticism and reli 
gion ; to say where the one ends and the other begins ; but the vie'^ 
of the war expressed by the late President involved no irrations 
assumption, nor implied a belief in the violation of any natur^^ 
law. Many very sober men have taken substantially the sam ^ 
view; they have, whether rightly or wrongly, beUeved that tl\^ 
war arose out of slavery in such a sense, that had there been no 
slavery there would have been no secession ; and hardly any one 
would now deny that slavery was deeply concerned in it. Even 
if this view were unsupported by facts, it would still be a rational 
and intelligible one, and it would be rational also for any one who 
believes that human affairs are under providential guidance, to 
believe that the suffering and misery of the war were a punish- 
ment for the national sin, with which, in his mind, it was connected 
as necessary consequence. No one, therefore, should maintain 
that the President's last message was fanatical, who is not prepared 
to assert that all religion is fanaticism. 

The motives of President Lincoln's policy were, as far as we can 
judge at present, love of the Union and hatred of slavery. Wher 
ther his love was stronger than his hate, or whether he was gov- 
erned by the influence of others and by the public opinion of his 
country, or by what he regarded as his duty to the Constitution in 
entering upon the great war, — undertaken ostensibly with the sole 
object of restoring the Union, — we hardly possess the means of 
deciding. When he came to the presidential chair in 1861, the 
country was uncertain how to act in reference to the seceded 
States. The North was not yet prepared to attempt coercion, n 
The democratic or pro-slavery party, especially in New York, 
were strong for recognising the Secession. The abolitionists were 
willing to wash their hands of the evil thing. Thus War and 
Peace long trembled in the balance. At length the first cannon 
was fired at Fort Sumter. In a moment the North was roused : 
the scale of war sank downwards to the earth, — peace flew up to 
heaven. The Union was the war-cry which alone could draw all 
parties together, before which the democratic resistance gave way, 
and which the abolitionists were willing to use for their own 
grand purpose of demolishing slavery. It is not necessary for me 
to discuss to what extent this war was justifiable, either in its 
beginning or its progress. Opinion upon that subject has been 
notoriously divided. Surely it ought to be possible for us now to 
do juBtice to both sides, and to acknowledge that there is ample 



room for difference of feeling and opinion. Some saw in the Seces- 
sion simply the determination of several millions of people to 
establish an independent government for themselves, and to live 
after their own laws, to levy their own taxes, and to make war 
and peace at their own pleasure; and they contended that the same 
principles which justified the English revolution of the seventeeth 
century, — the same principles which justified the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, justified also the 
Southern Secession. They thought also, — and the acts and lan- 
guage of a portion of the American press unfortunately gave some 
countenance to the idea, — that the desire for re-union was dictated, 
not so much by love of law and right, as by the ambition of bound- 
less power, and the wish to make laws for the world. Others, on 
the other hand, looked chiefly to the bearings of the war upon 
slavery, and upon the interests of the oppressed black race. The 
more sober among them would not, I apprehend, venture to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon the doubtful point, whether, in the terms 
of the Constitution, any State had a legal right to withdraw from 
the Union at its own pleasure, nor perhaps even to say, whether, 
according to the principles of abstract right, the war was abso- 
lutely justifiable. Yet they certainly thought that the South had 
no grievance to complain of, which could have justified it in run- 
ning the risk of plunging the whole nation into a disastrous civil 
war. They thought that slaveholders deserved little sympathy 
from the hereditary foes of all slavery. They thought the South- 
erners withdrew because they saw their domestic institution 
threatened by the inauguration of a new policy in the election of 
President Lincoln. They thought the dissolution of the Union 
would perpetuate slavery, and that its restoration under a repub- 
lican government would lead to legislation against it, and its 
gradual and peaceful abolition. For these reasons, since the 
North had appealed to the decision of the sword, they wished it 
well.* They saw, moreover, in the war itself, and in the deter- 
mined resistance of the South, the opportunity of unlocked for 
good. They saw that from the war might come in a few years, 
what might else have taken as many centuries to effect — the total 
annihilation of slavery. 

But these differences are nearly past. Whatever view we may 
take of the motives and designs of the contending parties, how- 
ever much we may admire (and every one must admire) the reso- 
lution, the energy, the military capacity of the Southern leaders, 
and the stubborn courage, the resolute endurance of the whole 
body of the people, there cannot be two opinions in this country 
on the question of slavery, — there cannot be any hesitation on 
this point, that the abolition of slavery (if indeed it comes, as we 
can now hardly doubt), is a thing to be rejoiced in. I do not for 
a moment suppose that the great mass of those who sympathised 

* It is right to remember, however, that, the South having fired the first t^ci^ accQt<lv^^<Rk 
the custom of nations, it was not possible for ih.« "SqyVVv \« ^^OC\t«k ^«t. 



